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PARAFHRASE STRATEGIES AjiD fHE PROCESS OF LANGUAGE DEVELOPI.'.ENT 



♦ - ■ ■ 

INTROn UCTIO N - . 

Paraphrase is a metalinguistic operation that has been 
used as a tool for linguistic study; for exar-ple, it has been 
used to d i S'^-.Tjbi^uate ambig^jous sentences and it hc-^s been used 
to evaluate proposed transformations (Harris, I968). It also y 
has pragmatic value as an effect-ive ct^'-m-unication tool, as^ 
iTjeans for increasing linguistic prof icsi'ency , and perhaps as a 
^ means for reading more skillfully. 

In a'ttemp^ing to com^mun icate a messa^ge, such as "Please, 
may I borrow your^ pencil?" , the speaker mjay find that the 
listener did not understand the -i^equest . In order to convey 
his r-es-sage, he can repeat the request in full. Please , maj^ I 
• borrow \^our pencil? , or with some deletion, .'"jay X "Uctfirpw your 
Renc^i-l? or ,3o_ri ow yq^jr pencil? (this '^ay be accomipanied by 
an increase in volumie). He can ^Iso p-'^-ntomiine his request by 
pointing to the pencil, then to himself, and then nuking writing 
motions; unf or tuT^ately not all miessages can be pa](rtQmjined . Ke 
can also paraphrase the miessage through lexical substitu^on, 
Plpas e, m.ay I use your p.eri^(jLi2? % through syntactic rearrangement, 
^'ajr I borrow j^qur p encil , ple ase ? , or though- a combination of 
the tv/o* , l^y I use yq^r^ plea se? 

A chiLd*s paraphrase capability is dependent upon his,, 
syntactic ^.proficiency and lexical repertoire; the larger his 
vocabulary and the more advanced his syntactic developmient , the 
' ' greater will be his p^feraphrase capability. On the other handj^ 
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INTROnUCTION - ^ ^ * 

Paraphrase is a rr.etalinguist ic operation that has been 
used as a tool for linguistic study; for e>'ar-.p]p, it has been 
used to di s^'-rnbi^uate arribig^jous sentence s and it h^s been used 
to evaluate proposed transf orrr.ations' {Harri s, I968). It also ^ 
has pragTT.atic value as an effective ct^-T'uni ca t ion tool, as^ 
TTieans for increasing ling^iistic prof io-iency , and perhaps as a 
rr.cans for reading more skillfully. 

In ffttemp^ing to coirrriunicate a message, such as "Please, 
n.ay I borrow your^ penc il?" , the speaker may find that the 
listener did not under stand 'the -i^equest . In order to convey 
his r".esGage, he can repeat the request in full. Please , maj^ I 
i^^^^lP^ yj2yr pencil? , or with 'some deletion, rv'ay X l>e\rrow your 
pejnc_i_l? or ,3o_ripw yo_ur Pencil? (this '^ay be accompanied by 
an increase in volume). He can ^Iso p-^-ntomdne his request by 
pointing to the pencil, then to himself, and then nuking writing 
mictions; unf ortU/nately not all mjessares can be pai(rtamjined . Ke 
can also paraphrase the miessage through lexical substitu^on. 
Pleas e, may I use your penj!^'i 1? , through syntactic rearrangement, 
K^y I borrow j^qur p encil , pj-^a^se? , or though- a combination of 
the two' • Fay I use your pencil plea se? 

A child's paraphrase capability is dependent upon his,, 
syntacjt ic tdprof iciency and lexical repertoire; the larger his 
Vocabulary and the more advanced his syn-tactic developmjent , the 
greater will be his p&raphrase capability. On the ether h^nd^ 



a child can use his paraphrase capability in order to increase 
his linguistic proficiency through perception of sy^factic 
.eqtiivalencies and recognition of synonyms (Snow, 1972). 

In addition, a child who is prof icient -a't paraphrase is 
more likely to be a proficient reader; he can read a passage 
wi\h greater capability and flexibility than can a child who 
is not proficient at paraphrase, be;cause he can more easily 

0 

construct an accompanying context, which enables h^ra to read^ ' 
thoughts and meanings ratheT^han words and sounds (Goodman, 1968j 
F. Smith, 1971). 

4 * 

To date there has teen lOne report of a developmental study 

focused upon paraphrase. C/ Smith (197^) asked 28- children 

aged 5 to 7 to judge whether or not pairs of sentences were 

paraphrases, and to produce paraphrases' for ten sentences. 

She fouWd that paraphrase capability increased with age^ that 

comprehension preceded produc'tion, and that some sentences 

were more difficult to paraphrase than ^'others, notably sentences 

with rela tive^_cla:ases . Paraphrase has been ' indirectly investi- 

t 

gated in developmental studies (Gleitman, Gleitman, and-Shlpley, 
1972'; Schullz and Filon, 1973)- Both of these studies also 
found that capability increased with age. However, none of^ 
these three studies provides much information about the strategies 
children use* to produce pa^r^aphrases . 

Studies of children's devejopmerit of other metalinguistic ^ 
abilities such as the detection and correction of ungrammaticali ty 
(de Villiers and de Villiers, 197^; Gleitman et al.;' and f.^enyuk, 
1963, 1969, 1971), and -the ability to de'tect and explain 
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ambiguity (Kessel, 1970; ScHuLtz and Pilo'n, 1973) indicate 
that children are aware of ser.antic or lexical factors *• . 
(TTie ir.an is b o I'd i ns the pipe , i.e. lexical ambiguity) before 

they bGcojT:e a-.'-are of syntactic factors ( The shooting'of the^ 

'- < ' ' ^ 

Indians was tad, i.e. syntac tic/a^n^-biguity) . We woul^ assume, 
^ ^ — ~ ^ ^ . ^ 

therefore, that children would produce le>^ical paraphrased 
befor:e they produce ' syntacti^ paraphrase s . ^ 

^Adults^ however,.^ prefer syntactic rearrangement as a 
rr-eans of producing parap>vrases . In ^ study of paraphrase ' ^-iy^i^' 



preference in adults, Haneck (1973) found that paraphrases ^'^ 

which maintained major .lexical items in a different syn,tactiCi^..^X^ ^ 

'frame were preferred to paraphrases which maintained syntactic. 

frame with substitution of m.ajor lexical items% That is, for 

the stimulus ^ntence ?he stru^p\Le evoked the feelings that 

ch anged t]ve lad,*^ the syntactic par\/hrase The feelings that 

chan-ed the lad . were ^ evpked by the sjtrUr^gl^, was pi/ef erred, 

to the lexical paraphrase The fight pr oduce d th^ e motions that 

alt ered th^e box- Both were preferred, to par^iphrases which. 

combined lexical and syntactic changes ( The e m o t i o n ^ ^h a t 

al tered the hox zi^A produced by the fight) . 

Thus, we' would expect. a .developmerital study <pf paraphrase 

strategies to exhibit" a sh /ft from pred6minantly lexical /^^"' 

operations to predominantly sy?^!feactic operations. The important 

question d6es not asK at' whiqh'^fpecif ic age this shift occurs; 

the age at which this *shift occurs would depend upon the linguistic 

■A 

composition of fhe^ particular utterences in question. The 
important question isi Does the shift to ^a sioitactic strategy 



©ccur bei'ore or after the necessary syntaotic dperatiohs have 
^een fully acquired? That is, does atterript prec\d-e *or follow 
proficiency of paraphrase? ' ' . " ^ ^ , 

** * ' ' ' 

P. STHOD ' , ■ • .. ' ^ 

. Forty-eighty clfiidren with norrrjally developing ^langxiage*, from 

grades one, thr^e, five, and seven, were asked to t^roduce - 

paraphrases for 18 sentences. * These sentences w*ere of th^ree_^ 

tasic typess Single^Core-Iyi^^ljn ( The th in pirl ^ell d6v»7< last week )', 

Agen*t~db ject ' (The ^ail ran jushed the dirty cart ) , and Dative > 

( Joari baked soT^e laVge coo kies for Bill ) . Each of these three 

types v^.s presented in tw^o surface structure forums: 

Single -Core -Noun 

a. Adverb initial - ^^ast night the tiny Duopy was ;2ry ing . 

^b . Adverb final - The th in ^irl fell d o wn last , week., 

Agent-Ot^^ ect * * ' . 

. ^ a^ Active - The rrailr^.an pushed thfe dirty cart . 
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b. Passive - The large apple was eaten bj^ the^ rabbit . 



Dative 



a. Frepositionally rriarked - Joan ba>:ed some la.rge 

cook i es for B i 1 1 

b. Frepositionally uaTiarked - Joan showed Bill the 

' dirt y dishes « 

The task was conducted orally. After setting aside 
repetitions and non-responses ("This is too h ard I "Let*s do 
the next one."), actual paraphrase attempts were assigned to. one 
^of- three categories (e.g.. stimulus 'sentience The lar^e . ^ppl e was 
eaten by the r abbit ) i ^ ' ^ . 



Lexical - T^he big; apple was eaten by the r*abbi t . 
. 9 

Syntactic - The rabbi t ate the l ar^e apple . 
^ CoiTibination - The rabbit ate the big apple . 



In evaluating these strategies, two scores * v;ere used, - 
the first represent's the percentage of attempts of ^ a^ particular 
strati^^y in relation to actual paraphrase attempts, the second , 
represents the percentage of success of attempts of ^a particular 
strategy. In order to be judged successful, a» paj^aphr ^sed • 
sentence^had to include a synonjyrmic ' lex ical substitution and/or 
a grarLma^ical , meaning-preserving syntactic rearrangement, with 
no loss of inf ormiation. For exar^ple, • 

The mailman pushed the d i r ty cart. 

Th_e dirty cart ^ot push ed.^ ' f 
would not be -a successful paraphrase, a 4 X' 3 ANOVA and a 4 X 2 
ANO'A were used to assess the significance of the results^, 

w 

RESULTS ^ • ^ ^ / - 

A comparison of attempt and zucoe-cs rate for overall j 
strategies showed tha't the children shifted str^^te^ies before 
becoming ^proficient in the new ^strategy . Fig'eire 1 shows a shift 



* ' Insert Figure 1 



from predominantly lexical to predomfinan^tly syntactic' attemipts 
occurring between first and third grades, with the shift ip 
proficiency occurring between third and fifth gra.de, F (Oi^?) = 
16.70, 2 < .OOl* ^ Combination attempts and successes were not 
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depicted her^ Lecause they alv;ays occ/jrred at 'a lower rate 
than either lexical 'or syntactic strategies.. 

•liie^ percentages of syntactic attempts and succefesej for 
each of the three sentence types is fehown in Table 1 . v;hil^ 



IriGert Table 1 



Agent-Object sentences elicited the 'largest percentage-^ of 

syntactic atteinpts^ they did 'not produce the highest success 

t 

rate for this strategy, *F (1 ,^7) = ^8.50, < ,001 ) * • 

■ / . \ 

The low syntactic atteifipt rate pictured above for Dative 

sentences v-ould seem to indicate an avpidance of a , syntactic 
strategy, but this v.as not the case. Table 2 shows that Dative 



Insert Table 2 



Sentences elicited a combined lex ical- syntactic strategy more 
often than did the other t.vo senterjcB types, F-(l,^7) = ^^.70, 
2 < .001 . f . . , 

/ The eff ect| of surface structure variation of Agent-Object 
sentences is .shoym in Table" 3» The children ^tterripted 



Insert Table 3 



Active-to-passive operations as f^requentXy as \\i^^^id 
passive- to-active operations, even^ though th^ir^ sufccess with 
active-to-passive operations v/as substantially lower, ^ 
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.Table ^ shows the/effect of surface . structure variation 
in Dative sentences. Children at^tempt^d to operate on* 



Insert Tabl^ k' 



. prepositionally unrr.arked sentences more often than they did ' ~ - 
/ * " . 

upon prepositionally marked * sentences , though thejr achieved' 

a greater "measure of success v/ith prepositionally rrarked sentenc.es 

F'{1,^7) = 3.05, p<^.032. In tabulating the data shown in 

Tables 3 and ^, syntactic and lexical categories v/ere combined 

in order^to determine thp total number^ of syntcictic operations 

involved . 

DISCUSSI ON ' . ' ^ 

The "results of »this study indicate" that shifts' in strategy 
do indeed precede shifts in proficiency, that language develop- 
ment is aa^^4ctive, challenge-seeking procers. The primary 
evidence of this> the disparity bet/;een. strategy shift ^nd pro-^ 
ficiency shift, is fur^ther e^rphasi zed» by the influence of^ 
sentence type upon attempted and successful strategies. 

The most common syntactic operations (without lexical ^ ^ 
substitution) for each basic sentence type v.ere: 

Single-Core'-Nouni Adverb Inversion 

Agent-Ob jectt Active-Passive 

Dative I Dative Movemen*t 
These were the syntactic operations inherent in the two 
variants of each af the three basic sentence types, f The 
^transformation from Active to Passive, and vice- versa, ir^olves 



operations than do Adverb Invasion oi* Dativ.e k'overTient. 
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If children wer|ipf ollowing*' "the path o¥J least f-egistence , " . * 

* they would make fewer syntactic attempts upop Agent-Object 
sentences *han npon the othe.rjt»vo typesj instead they rr.a d^' ■ 

jTiOr^e' syntactic atteiiipts with this typ4 . That this was not, 

; after all th^e e^sies-t syntactic operation is ^idencrf by tlie ' . 

* • 1 

^ h'if-'her- si:icce£s rate they achie//ed\vith .Single -Core-^'^oun ^ 

sentences; the pradorrinant syrUactic strategy with Single-Core- 
Noun s-entences \vas Adverb Inversion. ^ ^ 

The lower atteript and' succes^G rate of -syntaqtic operation 

* upon Dative sentences couTd be att^>ibuted to 1:he^ greater^ 
semantic complexity of this three-coV^e-noun st^^ucture. 
Psycholinguist ic researchers (Fraser ."^Sellugi , and Brown, 19^3* 
Lee, 197^; '^'"^'iigt 1975) haw found this \o be a difficult 



< 



structure for children to i:.p\ter . Howev^, this relative 
difficulty does not furnish a cSoinplete expVanat^n; it was the 
case that children atterr-pted coxWf^ed Xex ic^l-syntact ic 
.paraphrases more often with , Dative ^Gntences ^han they did with^ 
Single-Core-Noun or Agei1it-0b j ect sent\nces. 'Is^hus, this more 
comDl'^x sentence type evoked a more -comjiSLlex sttategy. However, - 
the stjccess of this comqination strategy v^s inversely nelatad' 
to the complexity of the basic sentence typ^, and furi;iishes 

v. . ^ - 

further evidence of children's preference for linguistic 
challenge . ' - . _ ^ ' 

In addition to basic sentence type, surface structure ' 
presentation also influenc ^di fferences in rate of attemjpt and 

' " • . / / . 

success. The predominant syntactic operation attempted with 
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the Agent >6b j ^c t sentences w^s '"b^e conversion of actives to 

passives, and vice v^rsa. Developm^^nial' studies have shown 

* 

that'thq productibn of passive senten-ces is acquired .after that 
#' 

of 'active sentences (Fraser et aL» I963; Hayhurst, I967; 

T(5rner and Ro:i..-^ie-tvi-et , 1967a, 1967b). This relatLve difficulty 

Vras reflected in the greater success rate -of production of 

* ' f * 

active senlc-hces as compared to the suocees rate of^^'produc tibn • 
,of passive^, sent^ncee . This difficulty v;as not ref^^ted in 

rate of atte^ipt, v.hich v/a-s the same foV actives a:nd passives. 
; Had the children been abiding linguistic challenges, Ihey ^ . 

would have atteiripted to p.»roduce active sentences less frequently. 
The effect of prepositionally marked and' unrnarked Datives 

furnishes further evidence of the active nature of lan^niage • 

• ■ ■ . * 1 . 

•d-evielor-rr.ent • DevelopT^ental studies (KcNeill, Yukav/a/ arid iVcNeill 
19?1; Staytori, 1972) show-ithat prepositionally narked datives 
are more easily processed than are prepositionally ur.irarked 
dati'Ves. Slobin's (1973) proDosed universal principles of 

. . . ^ • • • ' ' 

langu^ige acquisition confirm the perceptual saliency of the 
prepositi'bnally^ ir.arked form. The success ra\e of tJ^^? childre/n/' 
in*this study^-upon prepositionally marked sentences exceeded 
their rate of success upon prepositionally unna^^Jcecl^ sentence s , * 
but they attempted mjore syntactic operations UDon prepositionally 
unmarked sentences. ^ ^ 

The overall effect of s^entence type upon * strategy is.two^* 
fold: there is a^r^irect relation between sentence complexity 
and complexity_^0|/ att^empt , ^t^ut an inverse relation betv;een 
^sentence complexity and' succe-ss of 'these attempts. The picture 
which emierges from this study is one of linguistic, reach whi(ih* • 



, exceeds lingua stic 'grasp, of active s#king of challenge' ^rather 
^^n opting for the unchallenging ,but sif e/alternative This 
same phenonienon has teen -ob^serv^d ia'd^^el^pmpntal cognitive' 
studies, notably of problem solving* (F^^iedman, V/eir, 196^) 

in v/hich a child's ability to formulate hypotheses rr.ay often be 
.•'growing^ at a faster pace ^than his inf ormat ion-prddessing 
^ability'^^-C-eir , ^96^, p. 481). In this s + udy, .this dispari^ty 
was ^evidenced not only in l^'xical and q^tactic errbrs{more 
prevalent in the younger children in this study) but'also in ^ 
^infor^iation omission (more pre-y^lent in the o]<3er chT'ldren) . 

Thiis characterization of the process of language dc^eloprp^i^ 
is consistent with curreni nodels of language ^quipition-'V' 
which describe it as" a process of hypothesis testing and ^ 
verificatidfi (ChomsKy, 1965; Chomsky and Miller 1 963.) . 
^/viLhin such a model, attempted strategy 'precedes jAJccessful 

•rategy . . y ^ - - . . 
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Figure Rean* rerptntage of Attempted and Successful Le>fical 

. * and -Syntactic, Paraphrases j\ 
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Grade 1 
Lexical O 
Syntactic o 



Successful 
A tteripted 
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Table 1 



Syntactic Paraphrase_ by Sentence Type /or To"^al 
F-apulalion 



Single^ 
Core-r>oun 



'Agent- 
Object" 



Dative 



Attempted^ 

Successful 



58% 
Q9% 



67% 



20% 

5^% 
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'Table 2: Lexical-Syntactic Combination Paraphrases by 
Sentence Type for Total ^Population 



Single- 
Core-Noun 



Agent- 
Object 



Dative 



Attempted 
Successful 



'•70^ 



.'if. 



T:^ble 3: Tot^ Syntactic- Operations ^on Aeeitt-Ob ject SenterTces 
■ by avi^^^'^^ Structure 
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1 Ac tive- to 
Passive 


i 

Passive- to 
Active 




Attempted 








Successful , 




87/. 





Table 4i Total Syntactic Operations on Freposi tiona lly T.'arJced 
/ ■ and Unr^arked Dative Sentences 



Farked 



Unrr.ar ked 



Attempted 
Succe^'sf ul 



w 

12% 



^ 70/. 
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